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ABSTRACT 



To examine how high-poverty schools in Florida can work to 
improve student performance, a study was made of the status of high-poverty 
schools and strategies that appear to be working. Data were from reviews of 
Florida Department of Education documents; visits to 27 schools; and surveys 
of principals, teachers, and parents. Schools serving a large percentage of 
children from low- income families have significantly lower test scores than 



schools serving a small percentage of these families. The challenges that 
face high-poverty schools include high student mobility, absenteeism, and 
disciplinary problems. A critical step toward improving performance is 
implementing high expectations for all students. Because of limited time, 
financial resources, and educational skills, low- income parents often have 
difficulty becoming active partners in their children's education. Limited 
parental involvement is a major obstacle to improved student performance. 
School principals who exhibit strong leadership behaviors and consistently 
focus on improving student performance can make a difference in academic 
performance. Some Florida school districts consider student performance in 
their evaluation of principals, but there is no legislative requirement that 
boards of education do so. Four appendixes contain the minimum performance 
requirements for critically low-achievement schools, a discussion of the ways 
some schools are meeting the challenges of high poverty, an account of 
schools visited, and the response from the Florida Department of Education to 
the report. (SLD) 
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• Schools serving a large percentage of children from low-income families 
have significantly lower student test scores than schools serving a small 
percentage of these students. Although high-poverty schools receive more 
resources per student, they face greater challenges to improving student 
performance. These challenges include high student mobility, absenteeism, 
and disciplinary problems. 

• A critical step to improving student academic performance in high-poverty 
schools is implementing high expectations for all students. Some high- 
poverty schools in Florida have increased student performance by setting 
high expectations for their students. However, other high-poverty schools in 
Florida have been less successful in setting high expectations for student 
performance. 

• Due to limitations of available time, financial resources, and educational 
skills, low-income parents often have difficulty becoming active partners in 
their children’s education. Although some high-poverty schools have 
implemented strategies to involve parents, limited parental involvement is 
still a major obstacle to improved student performance. 

• School principals who exhibit strong leadership behaviors and consistently 
focus on improving student performance can make a difference in the 
performance of high-poverty schools. While some Florida school districts 
have taken the initiative in considering student performance in their 
evaluation of principals, there is currently no legislative requirement that 
district school boards do so. 



This project was conducted in accordance with applicable evaluation standards. Copies of this report 
may be obtained by telephone (904-488-0021 or 800-531-2477), by FAX (904-487-3804), in person 
(Claude Pepper Building, Room 312, 111 W. Madison St.), or by mail (OPPAGA Report Production, 
P.O. Box 1735, Tallahassee, FL 32302). Web site: http://www.state.fl.us/oppaga/ 

Project Conducted by: Project Supervised by: 

Glenn Chavis (487-9250), Linda Ward, Jane Fletcher (487-9255) 

Tim Elwell, and Charlie Barrett 
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The Florida Legislature 
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John W. Turcotte, Director 




June 1997 



The President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the Legislative Auditing Committee 



I have directed that a review be made of Improving Student Performance in 
High-Poverty Schools. The results of this review are presented to you in this report. This 
review was made as a part of an ongoing program of performance auditing as mandated 
by Section 11.51(1), Florida Statutes. This review was conducted by Glenn Chavis, 
Linda Ward, Tim Elwell, and Charlie Barrett, under the supervision of Jane Fletcher. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the staff of the Department of 
Education for their assistance. 




At '< John W. Turcotte 
Director 
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Schools serving a large percentage of children from low-income families 
have significantly lower student test scores than schools serving smaller 
percentages of these students. Although high-poverty schools receive 
more resources per student, they face greater challenges to improving 
student performance. These challenges include high student mobility, 
absenteeism, and disciplinary problems 2 



A critical step to improving student academic performance in 
high-poverty schools is implementing high expectations for all 
students. Some high-poverty schools in Florida have increased student 
performance by setting high expectations for their students. However, 
other high-poverty schools in Florida have been less successful in setting 
high expectations for student performance 
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Low-income parents often have difficulty becoming active partners in 
their child’s education because of limited time, financial resources, 
and educational skills. Although some high-poverty schools have 
implemented strategies to involve parents, limited parental involvement 
is still a major obstacle to improved student performance... 

School principals who exhibit strong leadership behaviors and 
consistently focus on improving student performance can make a 
difference in the performance of high-poverty schools. While some 
Florida school districts have taken the initiative in considering student 
performance in their evaluation of principals, there is currently no 
legislative requirement that district school boards do so 
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Abstract 



Report No. 96-86 



Improving Student Performance 
iirHigh-Povert^School^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• Schools serving a large percentage of children from low- 
income families have significantly lower student test 
scores than schools serving a small percentage of these 
students. Although high-poverty schools receive more 
resources per student, they face greater challenges to 
improving student performance. These challenges include 
high student mobility, absenteeism, and disciplinary 
problems. 

• A critical step to improving student academic performance 
in high-poverty schools is implementing high expectations 
for all students. Some high-poverty schools in Florida 
have increased student performance by setting high 
expectations for their students. However, other high- 
poverty schools in Florida have been less successful in 
setting high expectations for student performance. 

• Due to limitations of available time, financial resources, 
and educational skills, low-income parents often have 
difficulty becoming active partners in their children s 
education. Although some high-poverty schools have 
implemented strategies to involve parents, limited parental 
involvement is still a major obstacle to improved student 
performance. 

• School principals who exhibit strong leadership behaviors 
and consistently focus on improving student performance 
can make a difference in the performance of high-poverty 
schools. While some Florida school districts have taken 
the initiative in considering student performance in their 
evaluation of principals, there is currently no legislative 
requirement that district school boards do so. 





Introduction 



Purpose and Scope 



The Joint Legislative Auditing Committee, at the request of the 
House Education Committee, directed the Office of Program 
Policy Analysis and Government Accountability (OPPAGA) to 
examine how school systems can work to improve student 
performance. Our review focuses on schools serving a large 
percentage of children from low-income families because these 
schools show the greatest need to improve. Our review addresses 
the following questions: 

How do the performance, resources, and challenges of high- 
poverty schools compare to those of low-poverty schools? 

• Can high-poverty schools improve student performance by 
setting high academic expectations for all students? 

• What are the barriers to obtaining parental involvement in 
high-poverty schools? 

• Can principals in high-poverty schools make a difference in 
improving student performance? 

To examine the challenges facing high-poverty schools and to 
identify strategies that appear to be working to improve student 
performance, we analyzed Department of Education (DOE) data, 
visited 27 schools, and conducted surveys. We reviewed DOE 
data on all public schools in Florida, comparing high- and low- 
poverty schools on test scores, resource use, and selected student 
and staff indicators associated with student performance. We 
visited 27 high-poverty schools in five school districts (Broward, 
Dade, Hillsborough, Leon, and Orange). We conducted 
interviews with district and school staff, and parents about 
creating high expectations for students, parental involvement, and 
the role of the principal, in each school. In 21 of these schools, 
we collected survey information from principals and teachers on 
the same topics. Ten of the schools surveyed were on DOE’s 
November 1995 critically low schools list and the remaining 1 1 
were not. We characterized the schools on the November 1995 
critically low schools list as lower-performing schools and the 
remaining 1 1 schools as higher-performing. 1 



Of all 27 schools wc visited, 16 were on DOE’s November 1995 critically low list. Of those 16 schools, 15 increased one or more 
test scores enough so they were not designated as a critically low school on the November 1996 list. 



Findings 



Schools serving a large percentage of children from low-income families have 
significantly lower student test scores than schools serving smaller percentages of 
these students. Although high-poverty schools receive more resources per student, 
they face greater challenges to improving student performance. These challenges 
include high student mobility, absenteeism, and disciplinary problems. 

Students at high-poverty schools are less likely than students at 
other schools to perform well academically. One indication of 
the impact of poverty is reflected in the number of high-poverty 
schools included in the Department of Education’s lists of 
critically low schools published in November 1995 and 
November 1996. (Critically low schools are those whose 
students scored unacceptably low on six indicators of academic 
performance. See Appendix A for minimum performance 
criteria.) As shown in Exhibit 1, nearly all of the schools on these 
lists were high-poverty schools. 2 



Students in High-Poverty 
Schools Tend to Have Lower 
Academic Performance 



Exhibit 1 

Critically Low Schools Are 
Predominately High-Poverty Schools 



Type of School 


Number of 
Schools 


Number of 
High Poverty 
Schools 


Number in 
Highest Poverty 
Quartile 


November 


1995 - Criticai 


ly Low Schools 


Elementary Schools 


116 


115 


106 


Middle Schools 


20 


20 


17 


High Schools 


22 


19 


_9 


Total 


158 


154 


132 


November 1996 - Critical 


ly Low Schools , t 



Elementary Schools 


61 


61 


59 


Middle Schools 


0 


0 


0 


High Schools 


JO 


_9 


_5 


Total 


M 


JZQ 


* 


Source: Compiled by OPPAGA from Department of Education data. 



High-poverty schools are defined as those schools above the median in the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced lunch. 
This percentage is widely used in education as a poverty indicator and it is the one used in this study. The indicator is considered more reliable 
at the elementary and middle school level than for high schools. 




Challenges of High-Poverty Schools 



Excessive Absences, Student 
Mobility, and Discipline 
Problems Hinder Student 
Performance in High- 
tiPoverty Schools ? 



High-poverty schools face a number of challenges as they strive 
to improve student test performance. High-poverty schools have 
about twice the percentage of students with excessive absences 
(21 or more days) as low-poverty schools. 3 In addition, the 
student mobility rate in high-poverty elementary and middle 
schools is about double the rate in low-poverty elementary and 
middle schools. 4 (See Exhibit 2.) Excessive student absences 
and students enrolling in and withdrawing from a school during 
the year make learning more difficult for students and teaching 
more difficult for teachers. Furthermore, school safety and 
disciplinary problems are more prevalent in high-poverty than in 
low-poverty schools, particularly at the middle school level. In 
high-poverty middle schools, the rates of reported disciplinary 
incidents and out-of-school suspensions are nearly twice as high 
as the rates in low-poverty middle schools. Therefore, schools 
with attendance, mobility, disciplinary, and chronic safety 
problems have trouble maintaining environments conducive to 
learning. 



Exhibit 2 

High-Poverty Schools Face Greater Challenges Than Low-Poverty Schools 



Indicators 


Elementary Schools 


Middle Schools 


High Schools j 


POVERTY QUARTILE 


Lowest 

n=376 


’Highest 

#n^77' 


Lowest 

n=12I 


Highest" 


Lowest 
n=85 1: 


Highest 


Students absent from school for 21+ days in school year 


7% 


•c;l4% 


12% 


(22% 


N/A 


N/A, 


Student mobility rate (percent changing schools during year) 


23% 


, 46% 


22% 


40% 


25% 


37%:; 


Disciplinary incidents per 100 students 


1.3 


5.5 


14.0 


28.0 


14.1 


19.2 


In-school suspensions per 100 students 


.7 


£ C;;;i.6 


12.0 


: 20.0 


11.3 




Out-of-school suspensions per 100 students 


.8 




11.0 


2o.o 


11.1 


- 15$ 



Source: Compiled by OPPAGA from Department of Education data. 



3 This data analysis includes 2,333 elementary, middle, and high schools and excludes 218 schools that are exceptional student 
centers or alternative schools. The analysis also excludes 34 schools that are Pre-K. centers or schools that have missing data. 

4 In some instances, student mobility rates have been increased by school district policies, e g., changes in school attendance zones. 
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